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INTRODUCTION 


The socio-political trends of the last century have been 

characterised by a shift of emphasis from the principles of 

laissez-faire to the concept of the Welfare State. Today this 

forms the ultimate objective of most democratic govern¬ 
ments. 


The chief chaiacteristic of a ^Velfare State is the assump¬ 
tion of responsibility by the State for the provision of 
minimum standards of economic and social security for all 
citizens. The basic obligation of a Welfare State is thus to 
guarantee fundamental human needs like food, shelter and 

clothing, and to render help to individuals in adverse 
circumstances. 


The idea of the Welfare State can be traced to the far- 
reaching changes brought about by the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion of the 19th century. These not only revolutionised 
economy but so altered the entire fabric of society that the 
concept of social welfare and obligations had to be evolved 
o meet the new challenge. The evolution of these cons- 

1 Ut ^ S th f hlstory of the development of social services 
Social service in the sense of mutual aid has long been 
known m India. It is enjoined by Hindu dharrna and sanc- 
tified by tradition. Dharmshalas, wayside inns and houses 
or the destitute have long existed in this country. Islamic 

Ind va" ^ ^ ° f * he P °° r - ° rph “ ! - 

as !! the 3dVent ° f , British rule ’ Indian econ °my as well 
s'rnt m t f iT S g Y affected - R *w materials were 

with British goods. The consequent disappearance of the 
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old pattern of economy, based on small scale industry and 
decentralisation, destroyed the basis of rural prosperity. 

The first effect of the new economic system was the 
growth of cities, accompanied by poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment. These new conditions of life inevitably created social 
problems on a large scale. 

With the spread of education, progressive thought 
became alive to the existing social evils and the need for 
their mitigation. However, the need for social reform had 
already been voiced by Raja Ram Mohan Roy who advo¬ 
cated the abolition of suttee . 

With the establishment t of social organisations like the 
Ramakrishna Mission, the Theosophical Society and the Arya 
Samaj during the latter part of the 19th century, the move¬ 
ment for social reform gathered strength. Though 
essentially religious in origin and character, these organis¬ 
ations undertook to serve the suffering and needy. 

Christian missions also extended their activities to the 
fields of health, education and care of orphans, destitutes 
and the handicapped. Several hospitals, dispensaries and 
orphanages were established by them. 

In the early years of the present century, the Servants 
of India Society was established by Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
who is looked upon as the father of organised social service 
in India. Under Gandhiji, social service received a great 
impetus, for along with political activity he introduced 
the concept of social uplift. 

The attainment of independence in 1947 marked a sig¬ 
nificant stage in the growth of the social welfare services. 
Independence was at once an end and a means to an end. 
Politically it marked the end of foreign rule. At the same 
time it was a step—a very important step—towards the 
establishment of economic justice and social security. It 
marked the end of a chapter of political agitation and the 
opening of a new one of endeavour, aimed at the welfare 
and progress of large masses of people in India. 

Under the republican constitution, which was adopted 
in 1950, economic and social policies became a part of the 
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Directive Principles of State Policy. These include the 
recognition of the equal right of men and women to an 
adequate means of livelihood and the right to equal pay. 
They also guarantee the health of men, women and children 
and the protection of youth and children from exploita¬ 
tion and moral and material neglect. The State’s 
moral obligation to render public assistance to the 
unemployed, the infirm, the sick, the disabled, etc., was 
thereby ensured. Humane conditions of work, maternity 
relief and the promotion of the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people are some 
of the other provisions enjoined by the Directive Principles. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PLAN 


The Planning Commission was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1950 to translate the objectives laid down in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy into a comprehensive 
programme of national construction* The primary task of 
the Commission was the assessment of the material and 
human resources of the country, and the formulation of a 
plan for their effective and balanced utilisation on a basis 
of priorities. 

The blueprint for a five year plan, which was drawn up 
by the Planning Commission at the end of 1952, involved 
an outlay of Rs. 2,069 crore, of which Rs. 34D crore were 
earmarked for social services—health, education, labour, 
housing, social welfare, employment, the welfare of Back¬ 
ward Classes and the rehabilitation of displaced persons* 

In the Plan Rs. 50 lakh have been provided for research 
on social, economic and administrative services relating to 
development projects* A Research Programme Committee 
of the Planning Commission consisting of economists, socio¬ 
logists and administrators has been set up to advise on 
research projects* Universities, and post-graduate institu¬ 
tions of economics have been asked to submit research 
projects on the various subjects suggested by the Committee. 
The Planning Commission will provide grants-in-aid for the 
approved projects. 

Lack of reliable and comprehensive information has 
hitherto been a drawback in assessing the magnitude of 
social welfare problems in the country, and for the formula- 
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tion of plans for their solution. In order to meet this long 
felt need, the Social Welfare Section of the Planning Com¬ 
mission is bringing out a standard reference book on social 


welfare problems which will give a historical background 


of the social welfare problems of this country. Meanwhile, 
a journal called Social Welfare has been started. 

In the Plan, the need for increasing participation of the 
Government in social welfare activities has been recognised. 
For several years the State Governments have been carrying 
ou, such (unctions through their departments of hStth! 
education, labour and agriculture. Special attention to the 
problems of the rural areas has been given by the creation 
of Firka Development Departments in some States. An 


important step in the assumption of State responsibility for 
the welfare of women has been taken with the creation of 
Women’s Welfare Departments in Madras and Uttar Pradesh. 

But while the enlarged scope of Government participa¬ 
tion has been conceded in the Plan, the actual execution of 
the programmes of the State Governments and local self- 
governing bodies rests on voluntary organisations, some of 
which have long and notable records of welfare work. It 
is pointed out in the Plan that voluntary agencies, by virtue 
of their experience of actual work, have an important role 

to play in the fulfilment of the Government’s objectives of 
social justice and security. 


However, m a country like India, with its long distances 

shortage of resources and of trained personnel, and above 

all, with its complex social problems, an organised approach 

to social welfare is a primary need. In the past, its absence 

was the main hurdle in the way of the development of 

welfare services throughout the country. There has thus 

been considerable variation in the nature and standards of 

welfare activities in the various States, resulting sometimes 
in the duplication of effort. 


In the Plan, therefore, steps have been taken to 

to '2L a l£ Ul in ? gr , ati0n ° f effort ' be,ler organisation and 

- a ‘ d aCCOrding to a s y ste m of priorities. A 

sum of Rs. 4 crore has been earmarked for 


grants to 



deserving voluntary organisations to strengthen, co-ordinate 
and revitalise their activities mainly for the development of 
new programmes, and in the expansion of specially useful 
services. 

The administration of this fund is entrusted to the 
Central Social Welfare Board. This autonomous Board, 
constituted by a decision of the Cabinet, was inaugurated 
on August 12, 1953. It consists of eleven members, six of 
whom including the Chairman are women. The Board has 
set up in the first instance, advisory panels, one each for 
the welfare of women, children, families, the handicapped 
and the juvenile delinquents. The members of the panels, 
who have long experience in various fields of social 
welfare work, were entrusted with the task of examining 
existing programmes and the requirements of institutions 
and agencies who apply to them for help, and recommending 
the type of assistance needed. They may suggest a new 
approach to problems and bring to the notice of the Board 
urgent welfare problems. These panels have toured various 
States and have submitted their reports and recommenda¬ 
tions to the Board. 

The Board gives financial assistance according to a 
system of priorities to deserving institutions engaged in 
welfare work. This is given on a “matching” basis, the other 
part of the expenditure being met by private agencies from 
their own resources. Secondly, a ceiling of Rs. 10,000 
(the subsidy increasing in exceptional cases to Rs. 15,000) 
has been set as the maximum amount of assistance to be 
given to any single unit. Child welfare has been assigned 
highest priority for the grant of financial assistance, 
followed by the welfare of women and the welfare of the 
handicapped and the juvenile delinquents and the family. 

A large number of institutions which are being aided by 
the Board work in the urban areas. With a view to 
extending welfare work to the rural areas, Welfare Extension 
projects have been started. Through these projects existing 
welfare organisations will be able to extend their activities 
to the rural areas. The Board will undertake during the 
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next two years 300 welfare projects which will be allocated 
to the various States on a population basis. Each project 
will comprise about 15 villages covering a population of 
nearly 20,000. The cost of each project is estimated to be 
about Rs. 50,000 of which 50% will be met by the Social 
Welfare Board. The projects will be executed by well 
established welfare organisations selected by the Board. 
Work in these projects will be confined initially to the 
welfare of women and children and the care of delinquents 
and the handicapped. 



CHAPTER n 


WELFARE OF WOMEN 


The welfare of women in modern society has assumed 
a major significance with the evolution of a new economic 
and social order. From the traditional seclusion of the home, 
women have now emerged to play a vital role in wider fields 
of human endeavour. In addition to agriculture, increasing 
numbers of women are seeking employment in industry, 
mines, domestic service in the urban areas and in various 
other types of utility services. 

The general inadequacy of accommodation and rising 
prices of commodities have tended to increase domestic 
difficulties. 

These factors, viewed against the background of poverty, 
illiteracy and numbers, emphasise the importance and reveal 
the wide scope of welfare work for women, for the improve¬ 
ment of their health and provision of basic education, 
recreational facilities and other ameliorative measures. 

During the last few decades, the status of women in 
India has undergone a change. Women’s rights to equality 
of work and opportunities, education, etc., have now 
been guaranteed by the Constitution. But in a country 
like India, with an ancient culture and institutions, traditions 
die hard. For example, social customs like purdah have 
retarded the advancement of women. It is therefore 
necessarv to remove such outworn customs, besides 
expanding and creating new facilities for the welfare and 
uplift of women. 

Maternity and child welfare programmes thus form an 
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important item in the health programmes envisaged by the 
Plsn. Inadequate maternity facilities, coupled with poverty 
and ignorance, take a heavy toll among women of child¬ 
bearing age. It is estimated that about two lakhs of women 
die in childbirth in India every year, the rate of maternal 
mortality being 20 for every 1,000 live births. 

In the urban areas maternity hospitals are inadequate. 
In the rural parts the position is much worse, for most village 

women depend on local dais for their confinement and after¬ 
care needs. 


The paucity of nurses and trained midwives has been 
an acute problem of public health in India. An increase 
of 3,000 nurses and 1,932 midwives is envisaged in the Plan. 

In the general field of maternity and child health, 
voluntary women’s organisations like the All-India Women’s 
Conference have been doing useful work by establishing 
maternity and child health centres, medical centres, ante¬ 
natal and post-natal clinics and dispensaries. 

The Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust is 
dedicated to the welfare of women and children in the rural 
areas. It runs maternity and children’s homes, provides 
nursery education, conducts courses for gram sevikas and 
arogya sevikas, provides medical aid to women and children 
Desides welfare and recreational facilities. 

The Women’s Welfare departments in Madras and 

Uttar Pradesh give advice on maternity, child care and 

general family problems, while ante-natal and post-natal 

care and home remedies for simple ailments are provided 

m all the branches. The incidence of T.B. and leprosy are 

nought to the notice of the Health Departments, and 

patients m need of treatment are secured admission 
to hospitals. 


re we “ ar * ot w ° men in industry and mines has also 

cccived attention. Conditions of work for women in 

. t0ries h * ve been improved by legislation, and the 
proviso of creches for the care of infants of work* 

, efS has be ^ n made compulsory in all factories 
employing more than 250 women* 


it 

try 
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Welfare centres for women workers exist in several 
coal-mining areas where women receive training in knitting, 
sewing, spinning, domestic economy and nutrition. 

The Central Government, with the assistance of UNICEF 
has established a maternal and child health training centre 
in the All-India Institute of Public Health and Hygiene at 
Calcutta. The Central Government has made a provision of 
Rs. 50 lakh for the next two years to strengthen maternal 
and child health services in the various States. 

The Social Welfare Board is helping women's institu¬ 
tions sponsored by the important women’s organisations, 
many of which are faced with the problem of increasing 
numbers of destitute and rescued women, deserted wives and 
widows, foundlings and orphans, etc. In all these cases the 
Board stresses vocational training. The training of women 
workers, social education for women and inspection and 
supervision of welfare institutions are also emphasised by 
the Board. 

The hard core of all health problems is the low vitality 
of the people due essentially to insufficient and improper 
nutrition. Milk, although by far the most important dietetic 
requirement of expectant and nursing mothers and of 
children, is beyond the means of the majority of the people. 

The Plan envisages the expansion of this scheme and 
the creation of nutritional sections in the States* Public 
Health Departments. UNICEF has encouraged feeding 
programmes and has provided drugs as part of their 
standard equipment for child health centres. Powdered 
milk is supplied to children, especially in the scarcity areas. 

The All-India Women’s Food Council has undertaken 
a novel type of work with considerable success. Through 
its various branches, the Council runs cafeterias to popul¬ 
arise nutritious non-cereal foods. Women’s education also 
receives considerable attention in the Plan. The need for 
special curricula and short-term courses for women in 
general education and in various crafts, and facilities for 
private candidature in university examinations have been 
emphasised in the Plan. 
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CHAPTER III 


CHILD WELFARE 


Children are the nation’s hope of the future. The care 

of the child, its growth and development has always rested 

everywhere with the family in which it is born. Hitherto 

society has regarded the child as the concern of the parents 
or near relations. 


But in modern times the concept of child care has 
undergone a change. It is now increasingly realised that 
e child is not an isolated being, but one living in intimate 
an ynamic relationship with his environment. The 
interests of the child are in consequence closely linked with 
the interests and well-being of the entire community. 

The problems of the child are therefore studied in 
relation t q biological, social and psychological forces 

S w f Tfj’ °V he Welfare ° f the Child the em phasi s has 
shifted irom the narrow functions of protection to the wider 

concern for its physical, mental and moral development 

opportunities for self-expression and growth of personality. ’ 

In India, where about 38 per cent of a total population 

of nearly 357 millions comprise children below the age of 15 

the problem of their welfare assumes added significance In 

a country where the family has been the most ancient 

chenshed and well-knit unit of society, the care and 

upbringing of children has been confined to the home. 

t With the deCay of the old social order and 

with the new attitude towards children, the problem of their 

welfare is no longer the exclusive monopoly of the family, 
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but has been recognised in the Plan as the cumulative res¬ 
ponsibility of the regional community and the State. 

In India, the institutional development of child welfare 
services owes its origin to voluntary effort and private 
philanthropy. Women's welfare organisations have treated 
child welfare as an integral part of their activities. 
In addition, there are voluntary organisations devoted 
exclusively to the welfare of children, such as the Society 
for the Protection of Children in India, Balkan-ji-Bari and 
the Indian Council for Child Welfare. 

The most important aspect of child welfare is health, 
and the gravity of this problem can be realised from the 
rate of infantile mortality, which is one of the highest in 
the world—127 per thousand live births. The diseases that 
take the heaviest toll are malaria, tuberculosis and small-pox. 
Therefore, the major health measures envisaged in the Plan 
relate to the prevention and cure of these dreaded diseases. 

The major cause of susceptibility to disease is 
malnutrition. Investigations carried out among school 
children have revealed a poor state of nutrition among a 
large percentage of them. The Child Welfare Panel of the 
Social Welfare Board has therefore recommended a com¬ 
prehensive survey for the supply of milk and other nutritious 
foods to children and the establishment of child welfare 
centres in poor localities, with special reference to areas 
like the Assam tribal areas and village tracts where no such 
facilities exist. 

Besides proper nutrition, adequate recreational facilities 
are essential not only for the purposes of self-expression 
and character-building but also for fresh air and sunlight, 
so vital for the physical well-being of children in their 
formative years. 

The rapid growth of towns and cities has left open few 
spaces for children. Parks and playgrounds enable poor 
children to escape from the squalor of their environment. 
Several play centres are being run by voluntary organisa¬ 
tions, while municipalities in various States have opened 
parks and playgrounds. This involves the proper mainten- 
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ance and organisation of play activities by trained workers. 
The Plan has stressed the need for the provision of play¬ 
ground services by voluntary organisations. 

Indoor recreational facilities include libraries and halls 
for plays and film shows. The Central Ministry of Education 
has started exhibiting children’s films. Children’s literature, 
especially in the regional languages, is inadequate, while 
libraries are few. The Child Welfare Panel of the Social 
Welfare Board after its recent survey drew attention to the 
need for children’s literature in both the national and 
regional languages, and emphasised the need for re¬ 
organising children’s recreational activities on a more 
modern and scientific basis. The establishment of a national 
children’s centre, contemplated by the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare , is intended to serve as a model centre for 
child welfare activities, while the Children’s Bureau is to 
serve as an information centre and reference library. 

i *r" 

Nursery education is a vita-1 part of the educational 
system and by it the child’s character is moulded. It sets 
the direction of the child’s educational development for the 
rest of his school life. It provides the child with a means 
of easy adjustment to the strain of life in a complex society 
and secures for him friendship, affection and a chance to 
participate in group life. 

In India, nursery schools have made considerable 
headway. They are being run both by the Government and 
private social welfare agencies. In addition to the day 
nurseries, a large number of creches are being maintained 
and run efficiently both by voluntary agencies and by the 
Government in factories in the major cities. 

An important problem in this connection is that of 
orphans and destitute children. Owing to poverty and 
the high mortality rate among adults, there are large 
numbers of such children. Illegitimate children, too, are 
often abandoned, and in many cases children are the 
innocent victims of neglect and abuse in their own homes 
or in the homes of foster parents or relations. The numbers 
of such children are steadily on the increase. Uncared for 
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and without guidance, they are a source of exploitation for 
immoral traffic, vagrancy, thieving and allied social evils. 

The number of orphanages is small, and those that exist 

are chiefly custodial in approach. What is required instead 

is individual care and attention, training in community and 

family living and preparation to meet the problems that 

will confront these children when they leave such insti¬ 
tutions. 

The recommendations of the Child Welfare Panel of 
the Social Welfare Board include the registration and 
licensing of institutions for the welfare of children. In its 
opinion, orphanages, destitute homes, etc., should conform 
to certain standards of nutrition, care and education and be 
subject to supervision, inspection and control. It has 
stressed among other things the need for the establishment 
of well-organised foundling homes for the care of children 
deserted by their parents. 

The Board has also recommended that maternity and 
child welfare centres should be developed. These should 
include family planning clinics, infant welfare services, day 
nurseries and play centres. Creches and nursery schools 
should be started on an extensive scale, mid-day meals 
should be provided in all schools and training programmes 
for child welfare workers should be organised. 



CHAPTER IV 


YOUTH WELFARE 


Youth is the stage of life in which latent abilities can 
be channelled into fields of constructive activity. The 
ultimate aim of youth welfare is training in citizenship and 
the formation of a right attitude to life. This assumes the 


creation of opportunities for self-expression, training in 
leadership, participation in social and cultural activities and 
the understanding of public problems at home and abroad. 

The most effective method of enlisting the co-operation 
of youth is by initiating programmes through their own 
organisations. One of the most important and successful 
youth organisations in the country is the Scouts and Guides 
Organisation. In 1952-53 there were 408,777 Scouts and 
64.154 Guides in the country. The Youth Hostel movement 
has made a beginning in the country. Some buildings have 
been chosen for conversion into youth hostels during vaca¬ 
tions. The Youth Counselling Service is also in its infancy. 
The setting up of the Vocational Guidance Bureau at 
Bombay represents an important step in this direction. 
Institutes of this kind, which deal with the personal and 
general problems of youth, have a tremendous role to play 
Jrj shaping the character and thought of youth on the right 
lines. The development of the Youth Counselling Service 
has accordingly been recommended in the Plan. 


There is a 
participate in 


growing feeling in India that youth should 
const! uctive activity in order to acquire a 


proper perspective of the country’s problems and to realise 
therefore the dignity of labour. The Plan has recom- 
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mended that the Government of India should sponsor the 
establishment of a national council of affiliated youth organi¬ 
sations with a view to forming a non-political and construc¬ 
tive youth movement. The National Cadet Corps, which 
functions at the Universities, aims at the growth of physical 
fitness, discipline, character and the general training of youth 
for defence. The members of the National Cadet Corps 
undertake labour work also. 

A sum of Rs. 1 crore has been earmarked in the Plan 
for a comprehensive programme of youth camps and labour 
service by students. The aim is that students between the 
ages of 18 and 22 should devote about a year to national 
service and thus learn to value the importance and dignity 
of manual labour. The State Governments are given a 
choice as to the nature of the work to be undertaken, its 
location and time. 

The Planning Commission has also decided that labour 
service by students in community or other development pro¬ 
jects will be reckoned as “local development works” and 
as such financial assistance will be given to meet their 
boarding and other expenses. But certain stipulations have 
been laid down for the grant of financial assistance, such 
as a minimum period of training of not less than three to 
four weeks. A ceiling of Rs. 10,000 has been placed as the 
maximum amount to be given. So far, several student camps 
have been held, their average duration being about a 
fortnight. Work undertaken included the construction, 
renovation and deepening of tanks and wells, the cleaning 
of drains, digging of compost pits, construction of lavatories, 
pukka and kutcha roads, educational aid, adult literacy 
campaigns, general survey and the addressing of meetings. 
In addition to labour service by youth, the evolving of 
a national physical fitness standard for different age and 
sex groups for the development of agility, strength and 
endurance has been recommended in the Plan. It has also 
been recommended that the College of Physical Education 
at Kandivali in Bombay should be upgraded into a national 
institute for training and research in physical education. 
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CHAPTER V 


FAMILY WELFARE 


The evolution of the family marks a definite stage in 
human progress. The family is universally regarded as 
the most distinct, respected and essential unit of society. 
It is a unifying and strengthening force, binding people in 
ties of affection and sharing joys and sorrows. 

The family as a unit has withstood the test of time. 
Nevertheless, in an age of political upheavals, social 
strains and stresses, problems of adjustment and conflict 
of ideas have crept into the family fold, often causing much 
disharmony and unhappiness. The main difficulties that 
arise in family life today are either the inability on the 
part of some members to fulfil the duties which custom 
enjoins, or their failure to find satisfaction in family 
relationships. 

In India, the gradual disintegration of rural economy 
and age-old social institutions has led to a drift towards 
a unitary type of family system. Hence, much of the 
welfare of individuals which was attended to by the joint 
family and small community organisation has disappeared, 
necessitating substitute forms of welfare. 

The most important method of tackling the problem of 
family welfare is by social case work. The need for such 
a method arises when an individual's economic and social 
difficulties cannot be adequately described in terms of class 
or adequately met by measures directed to him as one 
among a group with similar needs. 

In India case work as a method of solving an individual’s 
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problems is a very recent innovation, though its importance 
in the field of social welfare is being increasingly recognised. 
Famil y welfare agencies which have come into existence 
in Madras, Bombay and a few other places have adopted the 
medium of case work to assist families in rural and urban 
slum areas. The creation of family counselling services and 
the extension of social education will also go a long way 
towards the solution of these problems. 

Since many of the problems of family welfare in the 
lower income groups centre round economic difficulties the 
Government of India has recently started a schem^ to 
provide employment and supplementary income to the 
ui ban middle class families with incomes ranging from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 250 per month. The scheme primarily concerns 
women, for it affords opportunities to the wife, the mother 
and the widowed sister to learn a trade and to supplement 

f9mil\ income. The women will work in their own 
homes or in centres selected for the purpose. 

A pilot project has been started in Delhi to benefit a 
unit of 1,000 families. Of these, half will be absorbed in 
a match factory to be started as a cottage industry. The 
factory will run on a co-operative basis. The project is a 
joint effoit of the Social Welfare Board, the Delhi State 
Government and the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

The remaining 500 families to be chosen from another 
area will be employed in the production of Jchadi, hosiery 
goods and handmade garments. 

The match factory scheme is however only a part of a 
much larger programme of work, both industrial and medi¬ 
cal, which will be undertaken by the Board. 

FAMILY PLANNING 

A fundamental cause of poverty in India as in other 
areas of Asia and Africa is excessive population. One of 
the chief conditions of economic progress is therefore limita¬ 
tion of numbers. The elimination of poverty and improve¬ 
ment in the standards of health require higher incomes and 
a reduction in the size of families. 
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In India, the population curve has shown a steady rise 
during the last three decades. Though the mortality rates 
have declined, due chiefly to the expansion of public health 
facilities and preventive measures, the birth rate has 
remained fairly constant. The result is an increasing 
pressure on resources. Thus, family planning forms an 
integral part of economic development. 

The movement for family planning in India was largely 
due to voluntary effort, though in recent years the Govern¬ 
ment has also been taking an increasing interest in it. 

Under the joint auspices of the United Nations and the 

Government of India, a study of the economic, social and 

cultural determinants of population trends was made in 

Mysore in collaboration with the National Sample Survey 
Scheme. 

The problem of family planning in India is twofold: the 

education and mobilisation of public opinion on the need 

for limiting the size of families, and the devising of methods 

for practical application within easy reach of the average 
Indian family. 


In certain community development projects, a pro¬ 
gramme of intensive education in family planning is being 
undertaken by means of various techniques, such as the 
radio, the distribution of printed material and flash cards. 

The majority of family planning centres are located 

either in hospitals or function in association with maternity 

and child welfare centres. As a result of the visit of 

Dr. Stone, experiments in the rhythm method of birth 
control were undertaken. 


The problem of family limitation and population control 
receives considerable attention in the Plan. The programme 

causes of increase 

; h p<ipu ation and suitable techniques of family planning 
the dissemination of knowledge and the inclusion of family 

planning as an integral part of the service in Government 
hospitals. 

The problem of population increase and familv planning 
h " S been d '" ded ‘wo sections—policy and approach an! 
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research and programmes, for which two Committees have 
been constituted. 

The Ministry of Health has set up a Family Planning 
Research and Programmes Committee to carry out the pro¬ 
posals in the Plan. With the Director-General of Health 
Services as Chairman, this Committee comprises doctors, 
economists, experts on population studies and the President 
of the Family Planning Association of India. The chief aim 
of the committee is to make recommendations on research 
schemes, experiments and other programmes of family 
planning, and to assess and suggest the nature of assistance 
to be given to voluntary organisations. 

Two members of the Committee undertook an extensive 
tour of Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and Hyderabad and submitted a report. Their general survey 
reveals the urgent need for advice on family planning, 
lack of co-ordination of work and insufficiency of staff 
and resources in most institutions. The recommendations 
include the expansion of the scope of family planning 
programmes, the welfare of the mother and child, the need 
for advice on sex education and marriage counselling, and 
the provision of clinics to deal with cases of sub-fertility. 
The committee thinks that the Government and local health 
authorities and the like should assume primary responsi¬ 
bility for family planning programmes, and should be an 
integral part of the local health services. However, it recog¬ 
nises the fact that the immediate objectives are the creation 
of a large number of centres mainly spreading the use of 
contraceptives. Its recommendations have been accepted by 
the Government and details are being worked out. 

Two pilot family planning centres have also been started 
at the Lodi Colony in Delhi and at Ramanagaram near 
Bangalore. The committee has recommended that the 

centre at Ramanagaram should also serve as a demonstration 
centre for rural areas. 
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CHAPTER VI 


WELFARE OF THE HANDICAPPED 


“Handicap” is a comprehensive term which includes 
defects, such as partial or total blindness and deafness, 
dumbness or other speech defects, epilepsy, paralysis, mal¬ 
adjustment of organic structure and functions. 

The number of physically handicapped and their suffer¬ 
ing are an indication of the inadequacy of facilities for their 
care, training and rehabilitation. A major obstacle in the 
formulation of any comprehensive plan is the lack of 
sufficient information. 

A large percentage of blindness in India is preventible. 

About a quarter of the total number of blind persons are 

capable of employment. For the care and training of these 

vast numbers, there are only 50 institutions which give 
vocational training. 

An important development in the education of the blind 
is the setting up oi a Central Braille Printing Press at 
Dehra Dun, which has already published several books in 
Hindi. A common Braille code for Indian languages known 
as the Bharati Braille has been framed. The Bharati Braille 
code is uniform with the Braille codes of neighbouring 
countries like Ceylon and Malaya. ° 

There are no reliable figures for the total number of 

deaf people in the country. There is a distinction between 

those born deaf and those who become deaf later. The 

latter present a greater problem as it is difficult to iudee 
the extent of their affliction. 

Facilities for the education and care of the deaf and 
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deal mutes are negligible and consist only of a few schools 
and hostels for the deaf and dumb. 

Theie are 41 institutions in the country for primary 
education and vocational training of deaf children. 

Large numbers of children are struck with paralysis 
which, owing to lack of treatment, disables them for life. 

The first hospital for crippled children, mostly those 
afflicted with poliomyelitis, came into existence in Bombay, 
and it was the crowning achievement of the Society for the 
Rehabilitation of Crippled Children. An added feature of 
the hospital is the adjoining school, where children in 
various stages of disablement learn to play and read. 

Two other hospitals of this kind exist in Madras and 

Hyderabad, while only a few hospitals have orthopaedic 
wards. 

All types of disablement have a social aspect as they 
prevent people so disabled from leading normal lives as 
economically independent and socially integrated members 
of a community. The twin evils of disablement are 
dependence and isolation. The aim of relief and rehabili¬ 
tation should be to render all facilities to help people 
overcome their physical defects and enable them to make 
psychological adjustments. A comprehensive scheme for 
the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped must not 
end with treatment, but continue till such time as the 
disabled person has made the necessary adjustment and is 
rehabilitated into normal life within the limits of his 
disability. Legislative measures are also necessary for 
recruitment to the services of a certain percentage of dis¬ 
abled people who are employable. 

Mental ill-health is a problem of increasing concern in 
present-day society, as its incidence has increased owing to 
the political, economic and social stresses and strains that an 
individual is called upon to bear in a highly complex system 
of living and behaviour. 

In the West, a new attitude has developed towards 
mental ill-health, based on the recognition of the motivating 
forces of human personality. Thus, the study of mental ill- 
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health is now a study of the forces that lie in the sub¬ 
conscious. 

In India, though little information exists on the extent 
of mental affliction, it is generally believed that mental 
disorders do prevail on a considerable scale. But the 
number of institutions and facilities for the care and treat¬ 
ment of the mentally afflicted is inadequate. 

The Central Social Welfare Board has recommended 
that legislation should be enacted to give priority and 
reserve vacancies in certain professions and industries for 
handicapped people. The Board has emphasised the im¬ 
portance of vocational training for the handicapped and 
recommended the establishment of training centres staffed 
by specialists. It has recommended that national schools 
should be established for the training of teachers to give 
vocational education to the deaf and the blind and for 
training physiotherapists and speech and occupational 
therapists. The Board, however, lays great stress on the 
organising of conferences and co-ordinating councils and 
the conducting of national surveys to ascertain the extent 
of the problem of the handicapped in the country. 

Closely allied to mental ill-health is feeble-mindedness 
or educational subnormality. Children so handicapped 
represent the most difficult group to handle. Hence their 
care and training require the services of trained psycho- 
logists, psychiatrists and teachers, whose numbers are very ' 
small in India. Like the other handicapped children, those 
who are educationally subnormal need to be educated in 
residential or day schools, or else they should be given 
special and separate training inside a school. 

The most important institution dealing with the 

problem of the maladjusted child is the Child Guidance 

Clinic. In India, the first clinic of this kind came into 

existence in Bombay in 1936. Since then other clinics have 

been opened. For an effective approach to the problem of 

the maladjusted, large numbers of clinics should be opened. 

The Plan recommends the setting up of a clinic in every 
State. J 
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CHAPTER VII 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

The combating of juvenile delinquency is an important 
branch of correctional administration. Primarily affecting 
children under 16, delinquency is a wide term and includes 
thieving, vagrancy, absenteeism from home or school, 
idleness, night wandering in streets, frequenting gambling 
houses and association with bad characters. It is primarily 
a feature of life in large cities and slum areas. Legally, even 
a homeless child without visible means of livelihood can 

be brought up before a juvenile court for protection and 
preventive measures. 

The causes of delinquency are both varied and numerous, 
and like crime can be traced to certain mental symptoms 
or environmental factors. Economic and social ills like 
poverty, unemployment, inadequate housing and improper 
care are largely responsible for acts of delinquency. These 
factors engender fear and anxiety in the young mind, and 
the child seeks to escape from them through delinquency. 

The problem of delinquency is important not only from 
the point of view of the child but also from the wider view 
of social problems and evils. The delinquent of today 
invariably grows up into the criminal of tomorrow. In¬ 
vestigation has revealed that the majority of criminals 
went astray before the age of 16. Prior to the enactment of 
separate legislation, juveniles were tried in the ordinary 
courts of law and condemned to varying terms of imprison¬ 
ment in ordinary prisons. This, far from having a salutary 
effect, brought the young offender under the influence of 
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adult criminals and more often than not turned him into 
a confirmed rebel against law and order. 

In India, legislation dealing with delinquency goes back 
more than a century. The Apprentices Act was passed in 
1850 for children under 18. This provided for the 
apprenticing of orphaned and poor children and the teaching 
ol some trade or craft to enable them to earn a living 
when they came of age. In 1897, the Reformatory 
School’s Act was passed, which laid down that young 
offenders were to be detained in separate reformatories. 
The Whipping Act of 1909 permitted whipping of 
offenders under 16 in lieu of other punishment. Later 
Ctnldren’s Acts were passed in most of the major provinces. 
These provided for protective and preventive measures. 

Borstal Acts are intended to deal with adolescent 
offenders, Borstal schools are corrective institutions where 
industrial training is combined with disciplinary and moral 
influences. 

The next stage of legislation was the Probation of 
Offenders Acts, which were passed in most of the larger pro¬ 
vinces. Since then, Probation Officers have been appointed 
to guide and supervise persons released on probation. 

The essence of the system of separate trial and detention 
of child delinquents rests on the assumption that delinquency . 
is a curable maladv and should not therefore be allowed 
to assume the proportions of a crime. 

The handling of the juvenile offender demands wise 
treatment and the application of psychology, the whole basis 
of detention being protection, correction and rehabilitation. 

The Panel on correctional administration of the Social 
Welfare Board is of the opinion that, within the limits of 
their funds and staff, the juvenile courts and some homes 
have a good record of work. But in view of the wide scope 
of this work, more funds and administrative staff are 
required for the better management of existing institutions 
ana for the creation of new ones. 

On the preventive side, the Panel has suggested the 
organising of centres which among other activities will 
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advise on problem children and on the means of bringing 
about a reconciliation between parent and child. The 
most important function of these is to prevent the 
stigmatisation of the child for his attendance at court* 
Other recommendations include the provision of industrial, 
vocational and recreational facilities, temporary foster care, 
and the separation of institutions for delinquents from 
those for destitutes, orphans, etc. Another important 
recommendation is the more frequent appointment of 

experienced women social workers as magistrates in juvenile 
courts. 

The Board is of the opinion that efforts should be made 
to absorb such children in a normal domestic set up, and 
that the employment of Junior Police Squads and Home 
Guards would have a curative effect, without bringing the 
offender before the courts. The Board has also recom¬ 
mended the starting of a juvenile bureau and reception 
homes in all certified schools. These in the opinion of the 
Board should have prior claim. Institutions caring for 
delinquents, the handicapped, destitute and deserted women 
and rescued girls should function under government licence 
which should be granted according to certain standards. 

With the growing economic insecurity, the migration of 
population and the general sense of frustration that exists 
in the post-war world, the incidence of crime is on the 
increase. The undesirable conditions of prisons and the bad 
treatment of inmates are universal complaints. A radical 
change in correctional administration presupposes not only 
statutory changes but a fundamental change of outlook 
towards crime and the criminal on the part of society and 
the State. Prisons almost everywhere have acquired 
notoriety for their rigid discipline and inhuman approach 
and treatment. Behind iron bars, criminals have to look 
only to varying periods of seclusion, never to return again 
as normal beings into a society to which they once belonged. 
Hence imprisonment often tends to embitter criminals 
against those social forces which had been responsible for 
their confinement. The result is that criminals leave the 
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prison gates hardened by jail experience to re-enter a life 

of crime or moral turpitude. 

It is only in recent times that the public conscience 
has been aroused to the need for the reform of prison 
administration. From a purely custodial approach, with an 
attitude of reprimand, prison houses are coming to be looked 
upon as centres for mental rehabilitation that imbue 
offenders with a healthy attitude to State and Society. 

v / * 

The model prison built in 1949 in Lucknow has paved 
the way for the establishment of similar prisons throughout 
the country. 

The after-care and aid of discharged prisoners has been 
largely undertaken by private agencies like the Discharged 
Prisoners' Aid Societies, the Salvation Army, etc. 

A few years ago the Government of India requisitioned, 
the services of a United Nations expert on criminology, 
who conducted a training course in criminology and correc¬ 
tional administration for jail officers at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences at Bombay. 

Later the services of another expert from the same 
Body were requisitioned, and he visited a number of States 
to help officials in the construction and improvement of 
jails, setting up of probation services and in organising 
and improving special institutions intended for juvenile 
delinquents. A model All India Probation of Offenders Bill 
is under consideration by the Government for the introduc¬ 
tion of a uniform system of probation in India. 

One of the recommendations made in the Plan envisages 
the use of prisons as agencies for the rehabilitation of 
prisoners. Others deal with the treatment of under-trfal 
prisoners, separate correctional institutions for women 
convicts, work camps at important work projects, etc. 

SOCIAL vice 

Social vice relates to the exploitation of women and 
young girls for immoral purposes. Prostitution exists all 
over the world and the mitigation of its evils, if not its total 
eradication, is a problem of universal concern. 
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Several States have passed legislation for the suppres¬ 
sion of brothels and immoral traffic. India is a signatory to 
that international agreement of 1950 for the suppression of 
traffic in persons and of prostitution. Voluntary organisa¬ 
tions like the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene in 
India aim at the eradication of commercialised prostitution 
and the protection of women and children against immoral 
traffic. In recent years vigilance units in the police force 
have been created to deal with the problems of social vice. 

Clandestine prostitution however continues in several 
parts of the country, especially in the larger cities and in 
sea port towns with heterogeneous populations. 

. ^ ^^ in the reduction of economic inequal- 
ities, promotion of social justice and in a fundamental change 
of outlook. Society has traditionally looked upon prosti¬ 
tutes with contempt, disregarding the circumstances that 
prompt women to such a life. However, economic changes 
are not wrought overnight. But what is within the domain 
■of immediate practicability is the education of public opinion 
in matters concerning social vice, particularly the dangers 
of venereal disease, the adoption of sympathetic and helpful 

approach to fallen women and measures for their rescue 
and rehabilitation. 
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C H A V T E R V III 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Changes affecting people’s customs and modes of living 
have a wider appeal and obtain readier acceptance if they 
are backed and strengthened by law. Legislation provides 
the foundation tor progress, 

Hindu Law, chiefly embodied in Manu’s Dharmashastra 
and dating from as far back as 2,000 years ago, has largely 
moulded the thought and character of the people. With the 
changing pattern of society, however, the need for the re¬ 
form of some features of Hindu Law have become 
increasingly apparent. 

Successive generations of social reformers beginning 
with Raja Ram Mohan Roy have, with some success, 
advocated the abolition of baneful social institutions and 
the repeal of outworn laws. 

From the middle of the 19th century many laws have 
been enacted modifying, supplementing and at times super¬ 
seding certain aspects of Hindu Law. With the attainment 
of independence and the establishment of a Welfare State, 
uhe pace of social legislation has been accelerated. Many 
important laws like the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Minimum Wages Act, Employees’ Provident Fund Act and 

the Employees’ State Insurance Act have been passed and 
some others introduced. 

Of the latter, the most important is the Hindu Code Bill. 
Ms salient features include the recognition of widows and 
daughters as heirs along with sons, and provisions for civil 
marriage, judicial separation and annulment of marriage 
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under certain circumstances. The reform of Hindu Law is 
now being taken up in parts. Other reforms like the 
Children’s Bill, are expected to fulfil some of the objectives' 
of social justice laid down in the Directive Principles of 
State Policv. 

V 

The need for legislative enactments in the field of 
welfare services is particularly strong as they concern the 
daj r to day life of the people, involving the guarantee 
of basic human rights. The section dealing with social 
legislation in the Planning Commission has begun its work 
of review and scrutiny by undertaking the study of existing 
laws relating to social matters. 

Another aspect of law of equal importance is the prob¬ 
lem of enforcement, which should rest largely on the 
spontaneous acceptance and response of the people whom 
they are intended to benefit. But in a country where 
illiteracy is widespread, the significance of legislation is 
likely to be lost on the majority of the people. The 
education of public opinion is therefore a prerequisite of 
successful legislative enforcement. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SOCIAL SERVICE TRAINING 

Social work has hitherto been generally regarded by the 
majority of people as a superfluous form of activity. Today, 
however, with the quickening of social conscience, social 
work in India is being recognised as a well-defined and integ¬ 
ral form of constructive activity, requiring specific skill 
and knowledge in its execution. The training of social 
workers is therefore an important item in the development 
of social welfare services. 

A few schools of social work have come into existence 
in the major cities, the first to be started being the Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work at Bombay. 

The Women’s Welfare Department at Madras and the 
Kasturba National Memorial Trust also have schemes for 
the training of social workers. The number of workers 
trained in these institutions and centres however represents 
only a small percentage of the total number required to carry 
out the schemes of social welfare and economic betterment 
envisaged by the Plan. ‘ 

With the inauguration of the Community Development 
Programme, the training of adequate personnel to put the 
objectives of the programme into effective practice was a 
natural corollary. Training centres have been set up all 
over the country. 

The trained workers, who are the ultimate link between 
the Government and the rural people, are known as gram 
sevaks or village-level workers. They are multi-purpose 
agents required to train villagers in different fields of 
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activity, such as agriculture, housing, health and education. 

y means of actual demonstrations and personal contacts 
village-level workers have been able to amuse the"st 

Of the rural people in new methods of agriculture, the need 

for good drinking water, proper sanitation, better living 
conditions and education. 

Another scheme has been prepared to train health oer- 

sonnel for work in project areas in conjunction with the 

Union Ministry of Health. The programme includes the 

training of lady health visitors, midwives, auxiliary nurses 
and dais. ’ 

The Central Social Welfare Board envisages training 

social welfare workers of special types not covered by 

existing schemes. It has set aside a part of its grants for 
this purpose. 
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CHAPTER X 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Social education has now assumed far-reaching sig¬ 
nificance. The essence of democracy is an educated and 
enlightened electorate capable of exercising sound judgment 
and selecting the right type of leadership. In India, with 
the establishment of a democratic form of government and 
the granting of universal adult suffrage, the enlargement 
of the mental horizon of large masses of people has become 
an imperative necessity. The democratic edifice requires 
social cohesion to enable it to weather the storm of political 

changes and to counter the forces that threaten national 
unity. 


In a country with such vast economic potentialities as 

India, the full utilisation of natural resources and the raising 

of productive capacity have an immediate bearing on the 

economic prosperity and improvement of the standard of 

vmg of the people. It is essential therefore for the 

people to be aware of the formidable task that confronts 

the,r Government, and of the scope for cooperation and 

contribution on the part ot the people in the manifold duties 
oi public service. 


Social education can trace its lineage to adult education, 
hich ln lts present form began in the middle of the 19th 
century. The latter began with the establishment of night 
schools in the more advanced States of Bombay and Bengal. 
Mysore then took the lead in this field, and in 1912 night 
®o s \\ ere opened in some villages where primary schools 
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already existed, while in Baroda public libraries were 
•established in 1910. 

However, the years immediately following the First 
"World War saw the growth of co-operative societies, and 
many States took steps to promote the spread of adult educa¬ 
tion. Bombay had its circulating libraries, Bengal its 
•continuation schools, while Uttar Pradesh municipalities 
granted subsidies for the opening of night schools. 

The progress of adult education however received a 
serious setback through the economic depression of the 
1930’s, and later by the outbreak of the Second World War. 
However, the establishment of popular governments in the 
States gave a new complexion to adult education in that 
it was now properly organised and came to be treated as a 
•definite responsibility of the Government. 

Hitherto, adult education had largely been confined to 
the spread of literacy. But opinion was gaining ground that 
it should be enlarged to include training in citizenship and 
the various vocations of direct concern to the people, such 
-as agriculture, animal husbandry and crafts. This change 
•of outlook was embodied in the report of the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education, which was constituted in 1948 to 
frame a general scheme of adult education. To denote this 
new concept the term social education was coined. On the 
basis of this report a guide plan for social education was 
•drawn up by the Government, and with its formulation the 
movement received a fresh impetus in the States. Madhya 
Pradesh recorded the greatest progress. 

The progress of social education has been largely facili¬ 
tated by the use of such scientific inventions as the radio 
and the film. These two powerful media of education have 
helped considerably to spread social education, and they now 
form an integral part of the techniques employed. There 
has also been progress in audio-visual education, and film 
libraries have been organised in several States. An im¬ 
portant step in the development of audio-visual education 
is the establishment of a National Board of Audio-Visual 
Education. The Board will also serve as a link between the 



Government and the organisations and the teachers con¬ 
cerned with social education. The Government has also 
undertaken the production of educational films to meet the 
growing demands for films in the various Indian languages. 
Similar production has been undertaken by the Planning 
Commission in order to stimulate people’s interest and 
enthusiasm in the work of the Plan. 

The emphasis in the Plan is on co-operative activity, 
and this should be the rallying point for the selection of 
community centres and the organisation of programmes on 
health education, health services, etc. The provision of 
healthy recreation has also been stressed. 

The training of workers has been recognised as the most 
important task in the sphere of social education. The Plan 
envisages two types of workers, namely, those specialising 
in community organisation and those who with proper 
orientation of outlook can work under their guidance. An 
important cross-section of the population, consisting of 
schoolteachers, local government officers, private agencies 
and village-level workers comprise yet another category of 
workers in social education as laid down in the Plan. It 
has been recommended that social education should be made 
compulsory in all training schools and colleges and that 
teachers 5 training colleges should take up research in 
effective methods of teaching the illiterate. Five training 
centres were accordingly set up in 1953 at Nilokheri, 
Hyderabad, Gandhigram, Santiniketan and Allahabad to 
provide training in social education. The Allahabad centre 
gives training to chief social education organisers. 

Social education organisers in the Community Projects 
are working within the framework of a village develop¬ 
ment programme and are starting their work with the 
most pressing problems facing the villagers. Hence in a sense 
social education organisers are engaged in social work. The 
distinguishing feature between a social worker and a social 
education organiser is that while the former is more 
interested in the action itself:, the latter is more concerned 
with attaining the result through educational processes. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONCLUSION 


, S° c * a l we ^ are > which forms part of the general concept 
of the social services envisaged in the Plan, is in itself a 
fairly comprehensive term, affecting a cross-section of 
women, children, youth and the handicapped, and touching 
many aspects of their day-to-day life. In addition, the term 
embraces certain problems of immediate economic concern, 
such as family planning and certain other problems of vital 
importance to society and to the maintenance of its moral 
standards. The field of social welfare is therefore wide 
and varied, and the tackling of these problems requires 

careful planning and sufficient resources, and skill and 
specialised training in their execution. 

The problem of social welfare in India is however one 

of no particular area or region, nor a problem concerning 

particular tribes and communities, nor one arising out of 

any particular event. It is a problem that touches the hearts 

and homes of millions who dwell in far-flung corners of the 

country, and it is a problem, many of whose roots go down 

deep in antiquated custom, moulded by' economic and 

political vicissitudes and still largely perpetuated by 
ignorance. 

Its successful progress as a vital part of national activity 
rests not merely on rules, but on public enthusiasm and 
co-operation. In order to obtain this co-operation, however, 
it is essential to formulate schemes in which people can 
take active part. Measures were accordingly taken to 
initiate local development works. 
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Local development work applies to schemes which cater 
for the requirements of the rural population, such as the con¬ 
struction of roads, culverts and storage godowns, improve¬ 
ment of schools or dispensary buildings and works for the 
improvement of agriculture, sanitation and supply of 
drinking water. A provision of Rs. 15 crore has been made 
in the Plan to carry out schemes of local development. 

Another step to enlist voluntary effort has been the 

creation of the Bharat Sevak Samaj. It is a non-political 

and non-official organisation, and in order to carry out its 

comprehensive plan of activities it is setting up branches 

all over the country. In its scheme of activity, the education 

of the people in the various aspects of the Plan and the 

conducting of local surveys for the Plan occupy a prominent 
place. 

Perhaps the most notable effort in the field of public 

co-operation has been the inauguration of Community 

Development Projects and the National Extension Service. 

Community development embraces all aspects of rural life, 

and was started in 1952 in 55 project areas spread over the 
country. 

The community projects have completed more than 
one yeai of activity and have not only made considerable 
progress but the scheme has succeeded in enlisting the co¬ 
operation of the rural people in the project areas 

With the aim of enlisting the co-operation of women in 
the Plan and raising funds, a Women’s Small Savings Week 
was launched by the Social Welfare Division of the Planning 
Commission. The observance of this week in a few selected 
places scattered over the country brought unexpected 
response from women and as much as Rs. 50 lakh were 

collected. 


Encouraged by this success the Finance Ministry of the 
overnment of India has sponsored a savings campaign by 
women on a national scale. The women’s savings campaign, 

SS ’ S , t0 fo ™ P art of «* national savings scheme, is 
be tried in the first instance for a year. A Central Adviso^ 
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Committee has been formed to recommend measures for 
the intensification ^of the campaign. 

The work (^collection will be carried out through 100 
centres, which will be operated by voluntary organisations 
appointed as authorised agents. 

Social welfare is thus an integral part of national 
activity, and the benefits accruing from it are regarded as 
the rights of citizenship. The increasing participation of 
the Government in the field of social welfare, and the 
increase in the scope of social welfare services mark a signif¬ 
icant change of outlook in this field and testify to the growing 
realisation that the welfare of the individual is the perma¬ 
nent concern of the State. For it is not sufficient to show 
gains merely in the political and economic spheres. There 
must also be the growth of necessary social benefits and an 
awareness of their scope and availability on the part of those 
tor whom they are intended. All activities of social service 
have an undercurrent of love and understanding to create 
a society for one’s fellowmen where they may find both 
freedom and fellowship. 
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